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SKETCH OF THE JESUITS. a work of fiction, although containing 
Among the events of the year 1840, many truths, we have never read “The ¢ 
which we have just seen brought to its Wandering sew ;” but, having been struck } 
close, some of the most important in Eu- with the figure we have inserted, we were | 
rope have been brought about by the Jesu- gratified to precure the fine cut to present > 
its; and, among those which the new year our readers with the best portrait of a Jesuit ‘ 
2 is to present to our view, it is to be pre- we have ever met with. | 
d the ry will have a considerable : 
? — that tg vill ha ae ”¢ It will be recollected that we have be- ) 
share. ‘The Society of Jesus rom ; oe ee 
“w ) # ? 2 fore given some important facts illucidating 
) whi ey aS members derive their name : ; 
‘eepees wd a sige : "? the influence swayed by the Jesuits in ‘ 
¢ 18 so pecullar in itS origin, pian and Nis- . : eee 
 Maotenneh 1 oo I > Rome, their measures for gaining and keep- ‘ 
2 tory, that long study is necessary fully to 2 .; Be ie ca : 
Naas ‘i ’ ‘ ing up their surprising influence over the 
d them’; while ther nt : 
> understand them; while there is so much : 
> ; 5 young, (see American Penny Magazine, 
- in them that contradicts the observations  ‘§ wok ai 
‘ : : , pages 524, 548, &c.,) and in the successive 
‘ and experience of our countrymen, accus- 
= ¢ extracts we have given from the work on 
‘ tomed only to American Protestant so- ¢ a. Tr 
Bioe Aes 2 St. Filumena, we flatter ourselves, we have ‘ 
( ciety, that it is a difficult thing to bringa s | 
J | | ‘ 2 given to some of our readers important | 
- common mind to believe some of the sim- 2. ;, . , 
» light on their modes of imposing upon the < 
¢ plest and best authenticited truths relating + sti | 
‘ poor credulous people of different nations, ° 
» to the subject. | is | 
. whom they dupe by millions. 
> The figure on the preceding page is an ( 
’ . . . " ) , : \ 
) accurate representation of a Jesuit, and in a We will add here a few extracts from | 
“Sex one é Tonita.’’ ‘ 2 ‘uc- ) 
‘ most chara-‘eristic position. He has a ter- , the “ Secreta Monita,” or “ Secret Instruc 
, : . : ein Rae BS ” s | 
restrial globe before him, with both con- 2 tions of the Jesuits,” their private manual, { 
— . ' ‘ C he : c= 
¢ tinents thickly marked with crosses, to in- which, in spite of all their precautions, 
5 members of his Order, either openly or duct had been so long known, that they , 
» secretly. With the dress and aspect of a scarcely needed such evidence. 
» man educated from childhood by those in- ¢ In a work in the British Museum, print- » 
coal P Pp oa ‘ . . = / 
‘ sidious, and too successful misleaders of ed : Venice, in 1596, and entitled, For- ‘ 
. | , “e7's Vv "OUVIS Snare j 
2 the human mind, and perverters of the mule diversarum Provisionum a Gaspare 
( h Rabies ta a \ Passarello summo studio in unum collecta, ‘ 
¢ human soul, he — — m Cop medila- et per Ordinem in suis Locis annotata— 
( tion, on some project for an extension of § these Secreta Monira are found, in manu. ‘ 
» that system of corruptionand ruin to which ¢_ script, at the end, and appear evidently to ( 
he is devoted. have been entered therein by a Jesuit for ‘ 
aa his own private use. They contain the / 
i 7 ; 7 . 
> We wish to give the present number of solemn caution, at the close, that they be | 
3 our magazine a somewhat general charac- carefully guarded, and communicated but ° 
ter, while we enliven it with an unusual to few, and those only the well-tried mem- ) 
variety of prints; and have chosen our bers of the Society; and also the in- 
Crontisngéee at eancal diet eek paeiiieiods junction, that they must be denzed to be the 
> acid he ; eer Rules of the Society, if ever they should 
? considering the importance to which the be imputed to it. 
Jesuits have again risen among the prin- T| Enolish editi ore 
lere was an rlis ition of this 
cipal actors on the scene of the world. ee oe : 
0 meee ; ad work printed in 1658. The statement pre- } 
Ur print 9 Oe Tom: She: se work of fixed to that edition affirms, that when < 
Eugene Sue, which first appeared a few Christian, Duke of Brunswick, took pos- 
months ago in France, and has been exten- session of Paderborn, in Westphalia, he § 
: . ssnits’ Colle 
sively read on both sides of the Atlantic, seized on the Jesuits’ College there, and 
, gave their Library, together with all their 
with such effect among his countrymen, in- inde * 
; ae collection of manuscripts to the Capuchins, 
deed, that the expulsion of the Jesuits is who discovered the Sccreta Monita among 
generally attributed to its influence. Being 
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copies were also found at Prague and else- 
where. 


The learned and excellent Dr. Compton, 
Bishop of London, published an English 
translation of the work, in 1669. ‘The well 
known character of that prelate is a suffi- 
cient pledge that he would never have given 
the sanction of his name to a work of doubt- 
ful authority, or which was adapted to mis- 
lead the public. 


The Editors of the “Christian Observer,” 
who are well known to be learned and 
pious members of the established Church 
of England, in the 14th Vol. of their 
work, pages 168, and 169, speak of this 
work in the following language :—* It has 
already been intimated, that had the crimes 
charged upon the Society of Jesuits, been 
chargeable rather upon the spirit of the 
times than upon the institution ; had they 
originated rather in the vices of a few: in- 
dividuals, connected with this Society, than 
in the genius of the Order itself; had they 
been rather the accidental than the neces- 
sary fruits of its constitution, we might 
have deemed it right to say less on the 
subject.—But the fact appears to be, that, 
taking human nature and the state of so- 
ciety as they are, we cannot conceive that 
such an order could exist in the world, and 
such consequences not arise. Butthis is a 
matter of proof rather than of assertion ; 
and we will, therefore, begin by laying be- 
fore our readers some account of the So- 
ciety, drawn partly from accredited his- 
torical authorities, and partly from the 
Secreta Monita,”’ or the hidden Rules of 
the order ;—rules carefully concealed du- 
ring that long period, in which men felt the 
blow, without seeing the hand which struck 
it ;—rules the discovery of which, at once 
armed all Evrope against the Society. 
The first copy of the Secreta Monita’ 
was discovered in the Jesuit’s College at 
Paderborn, in Westphalia ; and a second 
at Prague. A Preface directs that they 
shall be communicated, even to the initiated, 
with the utmost caution ; and as the result 
of personal experience, not as the written 
rules of the Order. And in the case of 
their falling into the hands of strangers, 
“they must be positively denied to be the 
rules of the Society.’ ‘The Rules of the 
Order were not completed by the foun- 
der of the institution: they were enlarged 
and perfected by some of the most distin- 
guished followers of Loyola; and. in par- 
ticular, Lainez is supposed to have been 
the author of the **Secreta Monita”’—— 
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The Editors of the Christian Observer then 
proceed to give large extracts from the 
work, as exhibiting, in a manner worthy 


of entire confidence, the real principles of 
the Jesuits. 


The celebrated work, entitled, “ The 
Protestant,” published in a series of peri- 
odical Essays, at Glasgow, in North 
Britain, in the years 1818, 1819, 1820, 
and 1821, in 4 Vols., octavo, is regarded 
with deep respect by all who are acquaint- 
ed with it. The editor and author was a 
Mr. McGavin, a Ruling Elder, of distin- 
guished talents and information in that 
city. Of this work, the Rev. Roxsert 
Hatt, whose praise for vigor of mind, eru- 
dition, and eloquence is in all the Churches 
of Great Britain, as wellas of the United 
States—speaks decisively, as containing 
the fullest delineation of the Popish sys- 
tem, and the most powerful confutation of 
its principles, in a popular style, of all 
works he had ever seen. ‘ Whoever,” he 
adds, ‘“* wishes to see Popery drawn to the 
life, in its hideous wickedness and defor- 
mity, will find abundant satisfaction in the 
pages of that writer.’ Among the nu- 
merous authorities quoted by Mr. McGavin, 
the “ Secreta Monita” find a conspicuous 
place. He ailudes to the fact, that the 
Jesuits themselves pronounce the work a 
forgery of their enemies ; but he considers 
the evidence in support of its authenticity 
as admitting of no reasonable question, 
and makes large extracts fiom it, in proof 
of his allegations. 


CHAP. L 


How the Society must behave themselves 
whea they begin any new foundation. 


1. It will be of great importance for 
the rendering our members agreeable to 
the inhabitants of the place where they 
design their settlement, to set forth the end 
of the Society, in the manner prescribed 
by our statutes, which lay down, that the 
society ought as diliguutly to seek occa- 
sions of doing good to their neighbors, as 
to themselves; wherefore, let them with 
humility discharge the meanest offices in 
the hospitals, frequently visit the sick, the 
poor, and the prisoners, and readily and in- 
differently take the confessions of all, that 
the novelty of such uncommon and dif- 
fusive charity, may excite in the principal 
inhabitants, an admiration of our conduct, 
and forcibly draw them into an affection 
for us. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE 


The strange appendages of this plant are 
perfect cups, with well formed iids; and, filled 
with water, may strike a casual observer as 
one of the most curious and wonderful pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom. Yet 
we can assure him, that a little attention 
may enable him to discover specimens of a 
plant no less curious, and much _ resem- 
bling it in these curious cup-like appen- 
dages, growing wild in many a marshy piece 
of ground in our own land, and perhaps in 
his own neighborhood. 


If we had the power, we certainly should 
have the disposition, to present to our read- 
ers, from week to week, some of the nume- 
rous beautifui and curious productions of the 
earth, especially of our own various soils, 
climates and situations, together with speci- 
mens from the other kingdoms of nature.— 
But the spring will soon begin to approach ; 
and we have more reliance on the attrac- 
tions of the fields, than on our own abilities to 
awaken interest, by the imperfect arts of de- 
picting and describing. 


The Chinese Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes 
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PITCHER PLANT. 


Distillatoria,) grows extensively in the East 
Indies, and is an evergreen of some size.— 
The leaf grows from the tree without a peti- 
ole, or leaf-stalk, and the midrib is lengthen- 
ed into a tendril, six or eight inches, the lat- 
ter part of which is enlarged and forms a 
cup, usually containing nearly half a pint of 
pure water. Whether this is designed as a 
reservoir for the supply of the plant with 
moisture, or for the benefit of animals or men, 
it is not easy to ascertain: but the draught 
of crystal drops which it seems to proffer to 
the thirsty passenger, is often accepted with 
joy by the way-worn traveller, and by the 
wily monkey, who has sense enough to lift 


the little lid, and drink from his favorite 
tankard. 


The Pitcher Plant of our country is called 
in some places the side-saddle flower, altho’ 
this name is less appropriate. It is known 
in botany as the Saracenia, from Dr. Sarazin 
of Quebec, who sent a specimen to Europe 
about the year 1752. The plant isonly about 
a footin height and bears a peculiar flower 
ofa purple color. The leaves, which are 
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formed like inverted hollow cones, stand side 
by side round the centre, and contain about a 
gill of water or less, except when they have 
been bored through by some insect. They 
are probably filled by the rain and dew, 
which may be received and directed in by the 
end of the leaf. * 





New Ice Breaking Machine.—A machine 
for the purpose of breaking the ice in our 
harbors and navigable rivers has been invent- 
ed by Mr. P. Taber, of 44 Maiden Lane, 
which promises to be extremely serviceable. 
It is in the form of a cylinder, placed trans- 
versely across the bows of a boat, and armed, 
at regular intervals, with ponderous ham- 
mers of a peculiar construction, which, as the 
cylinder revolves, fall successively upon the 
ice in advance of the boat, crushing it suffi- 
ciently to admit a free passage. ‘The ham- 
mers, which are intended to be made of 
wrought iron, and weighing several hundred 
pounds each, are attached to flanges upon 
the cylinder by a joint or hinge, which pre- 
vents the stroke from operating as a dead 
stroke upon the machinery, and are calcula- 
ted to make, by means of a chain band driven 
by the engine of the boat, forty revolutions 
per minute. Immediately in advance of the 
paddle wheels are another set of similar ham- 
mers, operating in the same manner, and with 
this apparatus Mr. Taber thinks he can pro- 
gress, through ten inches thick, at the rate 
of eight miles per hour. Theplan seems a 
feasible one, and we learn that several scien- 
tific and practical gentlemen have given it 
their decided approbation. ‘The cost of affix- 
ing this machinery to a common boat is esti- 
mated at less than $6,000; and if it performs 
what Mr. T. is sanguine it will, the inventio- 
will prove invaluable.—V. Y. News. 





The Whaling Business.—The complete 
failure of the whaling business in our port 
is a misfortune much to be regretted. Some 
other places, which commenced the experi- 
mentat the same time it was undertaken 
here, have had almost unbounded success.— 
The little town of New London has gained 
in population sixty-five per cent. during the 
last five years. New Bedford and New Lon- 
don, both engaged in the same business, are 
said to be the two wealthiest cities in the 
United States; their property and capital 
being upwards of $1000 each to every man, 
woman and child of their population. New 
London already ranks as the second whaling 
port in the world. In addition to her coast- 
ing tonnage, she has some ninety to one 
hundred ships and tenders, nany of which 
are of the largest size, now engaged in this 
business. ‘The united burden is not far from 
thirty thousand tons, which is twice that of 
either Charleston, Savannah or Mobile: and 
their value together with their outfits and in- 
vestments is from $3,000,000 to $4,000000. 
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And she is still and rapidly adding more 
ships to those already possessed, and multi- 
plying the number of those engaged in this 
warfare with the monsters of the deep. 


This business, with its rapid and prosper- 
ous growth, brings to the city large numbers 
of sailors, and with them many of their vices. 
But, the New York Commercial Advertiser 
states, their moral condition is not neglected. 
Able and faithful preaching is provided for 
them. The monthly corcert of prayer for 
them is always attendec by numbers and with 
interest. Almost every ship that sails from 
the place goes on strictly temperance princi- 
ples, and most of them are supplied by their 
owners, With choice and weli selected libra- 
ries for the sailors. A ‘sailors’ home” al- 
ready is, or is soon to be provided for them. 
And an admirable custom is kept up by some 
of the ship owners “of having divine ser- 
vice on board their ships the last Sabbath 
they remain in port, thus sending forth the 
vessels with their hardy crews, on a voyage 
of two, three or four years, consecrated by 
the prayers of the man of God, and hallowed 
by religious influences.”"—Salem Gazette. 





—-- —. 


“ There were giants in those days.’’—The 
Nashville papers give an accouut of the skele- 
ton of a human being, eighteen feet in length, 
or height, when he was alive, and weighing 
about 1500 lbs. It was found in Williamson 
county, sixty feet below the surface of the 
earth, and is in perfect preservation. The 
bones of one thigh and leg measure six feet 
six inches, the head capable of holding about 
a bushel, the eye-sockets about the size of a 
large coffee cup, and the teeth weighing from 
three anda half to six pounds. A doctor is 
engaged in putting the skeleton together, 
which will soon be ready for exhibition. 





A bronze equestrian statue of Wellington 
is In progress, and is soon to grace the west 
end of London. A part of the horse is alrea- 
dv cast, and a pompous description of the 
operation is given in the English papers.— 
The metal ran into a large pit wherein the 
mould was deposited. The whole seventeen 
tons, for this part of the horse, was run in 
half an hour, in an even tlow. Five weeks 
are required for the mass to be sufficiently 
fixed and cooled, during which, it is said, the 
artists will be in a constant state of suspense 
as to the result of the operation. The two 
principal workmen employed on the occasion 
were Frenchmen ; and this, the English jour- 
nals speak of asa ‘ curious” circumstance. 
‘‘ They stirred up the liquid metal,” they say, 
‘“‘ with perfect-nonchalance, apparently heed- 
less about its origina!ly having been cannon 
taken from the armies of their country, in or- 
der to form a statue of Wellington.” 





The Government of the Duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg has just published a decree, declaring 


that in future the sittings of the States will 
be public. 
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Although we nave given numerous notices 
of the eyes of animals, especially of the hu- 
man eye, in many of our magazines between 
numbers 22 and 30, ‘we hardly need to appre- 
hend that our readers can yet desire that we 
should wholly abandon that important and 
copious topic. Some of them may find it 
useful to examine themselves on the names, 
nature and uses of the several parts of that 
curious and complex organ, here exhibited to 
view with great distinctness in a magnified 
sketch, referring to some of the passages 
above alluded to. Without repeating them, 
we will add here a few remarks on the po- 
sition of the eyes, and certain other points 
worthy of consideration, which we extract 
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EYE. 


2 from Richerand’s “ Elements of Physiology,” 
chapter 7, section 105, &e. § 

‘The eyes, the seat of sight, are so placed 

as to command a great extent of objects at 

once, and enclosed in two bony cavities, 
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2 known by the name of orbits. The base of 

these cavities is forwards, and sloped oblique- 

ly outwards; so that their outward side, rot 

2 being so long as the others, the ball! of the 

eye supported on that side only by soft parts 
may be directed outwards, and take cogni- 
zance of objects placed on one side, without 

‘the necessity of turning the head. 

In proportion as we descend from man in 

2 the scale of animated beings, the shape of , 

‘the base of the orbits becomes more and more ‘ 
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oblique; the eyes cease to be directed for- 
ward; in short, the external side of the 
socket disappears, and the sight is directed 
entirely outward. ‘Thus, as the physiognomy 
derives its principal character from the eyes, 
its expression is absoluiely changed. In cer- 
tain animals very fleet in running, such asthe 
hare, the lateral situation of the organ of vi- 
sion prevents them from seeing small objects 
placed directly before them; hence, those 
animals, when closely pursued, are go easily 
caught in the snares laid for them. 


The more or less dark color of the hairs of 
the eyebrows renders that projection very 
well adapted to diminish the effect of too 
vivid a light, by absorbing part of its rays.— 
Hence we depress the eyebrows, by knitting 
them transversely, in passing from the dark 
into a place strongly illuminated, which 
causes an uneasy sensation to the organ of 
sight. Hence, likewise, the custom which 
prevails with some southern nations, whose 
eyebrows are shaded with thicker and darker 
hairs, of blackening them, that they may 
still better answer the purpose for which 
they are intended. 


The eyelids are two moveable curtains, 
placed before the eyes, which they alternately 
cover and uncover. It was requisite that 
they should be on the stretch, and yet capa- 
ble of free motion. Now both these ends 
are accomplished by the tarsal cartilages, 
which are situated all along their free edges, 
and of the muscles which enter into their 
structure. The cellular tissue which unites 
the thin and delicate skin of the eyelids to 
the muscular fibres, contains, instead of a 
consistent fat, which would have impeded its 
motion, a gelatinous lymph, which, in excess, 
constitutes the edima of the eyelids. The 
tissue of the eyelids is not absolutely opaque, 
since, even when strongly drawn together, 
and completely covering the globe of the eye, 
one may still discern, through their texture, 
light from darkness. On this account light 
may be considered one of the causes of 
awakening; and it is of importance to keep 
in the dark patients fatigued by want of 
sleep. — 

The removal of the eyelids, (a mode of 
punishment in use among the ancients, espe- 
cially the Carthaginians,) is followed of 
necessity by want of sleep. The fluids are 
determined to the affected organ, which suf- 
fers from incessant irritation; the eyes in 
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flame ; the inflammation spreads towards the 
brain; and the patient expires in dreadful 
agony. When Ectropium of the eyelid un- 
covers a small part of the ball beneath it, the 
spot, exposed to the continual action of the 
air and light, becomes inflamed, and then 
comes on an ophthalmia, which can be cured 
only by drawing close together the separated 
parts. 


The tears are a muco-serous fluid, rather 
heavier than distilled water, and saltish, 
changing to a green color vegetable blues, 
and containing soda, muriate and carbonate 
of soda, and a very small quantity of phos- 
phate of soda, and of lime. All the Saline 
parts amount to only about one hundredth 
part of the whole. 


Of all the organs the eyes are the most de- 
veloped at the time of birth. In sleep, the 
eyeballs are naturally drawn upwards. —That 
is the state of rest. In faintness, and other 
cases of insensibility, while the eyelids are 
left partly open, we are apt to imagine this 
position of the balls a symptom of agony. 
It is important to know the fallacy of this 
idea. 


a * 





The first printing press in our country.— 
The first printing press set up in North 
America, arrived at Boston in 1638, and was 
put in operation at Cambridge. The first 
printing press in Boston was established in 
1667. The first press in Pennsylvania, was 
established in 1687, in Philadelphia, or ra- 
ther Kensington, near the tree under which 
Penn made his treaty with the Indians. The 
first newspaper in the country was the Boston 
News Letter, commenced in 1704. It lived 
until 1776. In 1719 the Boston Gazette was 
established, and im the same year the Phila- 
delphia Weekly Mercury. In 1721, James 
Franklin, Benjamin Franklin’s Brother, com- 
menced the publicanon in Boston, of the 
New England Weekly Courant.” A file of this 
paper is preserved in the library of the Mass. 
Historical Society. In 1725, the first news- 
paper, the New York Gazette,” was com- 
menced in this city by William Bradford.— 
There was no daily paper published in New 
York until after the Revolution; now there 
are fifteen ! 


A house near Westminster Abbey, in which 
Caxton printed his first book, fell down the 
other day to the great consternation of the 
inhabitants.—LEng. pap. 





A letter from Naples states, that the King 
has given permission to have a railway con- 
structed from Capua to the Roman frontier, 
near Caprano. 
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A BALLOON IN TitE CLOUDS. 

The beautiful form of a balloon made on 
the common plan, the success of the daring 
aéronaut, with the interesting observations he 
has an opportunity to make, mingled with 
the awful thought of moving in so frail a ve- 
hicle at such a distance from the earth, 
always render a picture like this an object of 
peculiar attention. After all the attempts 
which have been made to improve balloons, 
particularly so as to steer them at will, no 
material change has yet been introduced, in 
the form or appendages, for many years. 

Among the most daring and successful 
aéronauts was one of our own countrymen, 
Mr. Durant, who, overcoming many obsta- 
cles, succeeded not only in the construsuon 
of several balloons with his own hands, but 
in making voyages in the air from this city, 
twelve or fifteen years ago. Some simple 
descriptions of his observations made in the 
course of them, gave us, we‘ recollect, more 
definite ideas of certain phenomena, than we 
had derived from any books we had read on 
the subject. 


‘The aspect of the earth beneath,” said 
he, “‘after I had gained a considerable height, 
was that of a basin, the surface appearing to 
be most gradually raised on all sides towards 
the horizon. The difficulty I found in recog- 
nizing places, was, however, greater than [| 
had expected: for I have passed over places 
in New Jersey familiar to me in childhood 
without recognizing them. ‘This I attribute 
to the change of the pointof view, from a 
horizontal to a vertical one. 

The echoes of my voice from the ground 
astonished me very much. On seeing two 
men below, I called out to them: ‘ How far 
is it to Aquackanock?’ ‘ Aquackanock!’ re- 
plied they, ina tone that led me to think they 


7 


were mocking me; and | addressed them 
several times, end as often heard perfect 
echoes of my own voice, before I suspected 
the origin of the sound that reached my 
ears, being much vexed at their supposed un- 
kindness and impertinence.”’ 

The with which the same 
gentleman described his various situations 
while in the air, and the measures he often 
took to rise, to descend, to catch his anchors 
in the trees, to disengage his frail bark from 
entanglement, and to prevent the kind assist- 
anis (whom he generally met with wherever 
he came to the ground) from doing injury in- 
stead of rendering aid, made every inter- 
view with him highly interesting. 


clearness 





Ronge.—His entry into the City of Worms, 
so celebrated during the time of Luther’s Re- 
formation, 1s described by the late foreign 
journals as truly imposing. it is said that he 
was followed by thousands and tens of thoue 
sands, who greeted him with continued shouts 
of joy. Two of the most noble citizens (one 
an Israelite) voluntarily offered their residence 
fora place of worship, where the Reformed 
Catholic divine service should be performed. 
The inhabitants, Catholics and Protestants, 
undertook to arrange the place, and succeed- 
ed in changing it intoa well-adorned tem- 
ple, with galleries and other accommoda- 
tions. ‘he number of persons wishing to at- 
tend was so large, however, that it was found 
necessary to resort to another expedient, and 
on the very day of its performance a tent was 
erected in the open air, in which more than 
15,000 persons could listen to the words spo- 
ken on the occasion by the great Reformer, 
and which, though simple, and without any 
oratorical ornament, were very impressive, 
and produced a great effect on the multitude, 
of his hearers: | 7 


Since Luther’s time, such a multitude of 
people never assembled here, and thousands 
of persons will now spread the seed of the 
new Church far and wide. It was a most 
interesting sight to see the reformer of the 
19th century addressing the people with 
overwhelming power, in the very market- 
place where Luther did so three hundred 
years belore. 


At Darmstadt, also, great crowds assembled 
io welcome him, where he addressed them 
irom the balcony of the hotel, a few minutes 
after his arrival, thanking them in the most 
tender expressions, for the sympathy they 
evinced for the cause of reform. 





Dock Railway—It is proposed to lay down 
in Liverpool rails to cross the docks upon 
moveable bridges, which are to be built of 
sufficient strength. Branches are to be laid 
along each side of the dock, and double lines 
will run under the sheds. The workiis to be 
performed by horses. 
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WRECK OF THE PEACOCK, AND LOSS OF A BOAT, 


The sloop of war Peacock, Capt. Hud- 
son, one ofour late exploring squadron in 
the Pacific, was lost at the mouth of Co- 
lumbia River, as our readers may remem- 
ber, by one of those misfortunes which ordi- 
nary care and skill can neither avert nor 


foresee. Our print is copied from that in 
the 4th volume of Lieutenant Wilkes’ his- 
tory of the exploring expedition, together 
with the following account of it, which ap- 
pears in the Sailor’s Magazine for Janu- 
ary. 


The subject is introduced in the latter 
publication, in a letter from the Rev. B. C. 
C. Parker, Minister of the Floating Chapel! 
in this city, in which he gives a very inter- 
esting account of a Swedish sailor, who 
was one ot t!e crew of the boat sent to the 
relief of the Peacock, after she had drifted 
on a sand bar, in consequence of an error in 
the chart, which gave wrong bearings. In 
running between the bar and beach, four or 
five miles distant, while the sea was ex- 
ceedingly rough, with tremendous surges 
rolling, about half way from the beach 
the boat was struck by a wave,and thrown 
over endwise ; and although he held on to 
the bow a moment, he fell upon one of the 
stern benches, broke his thigh, and was 
with difficulty dragged into another boat, 
and taken to the land. There he lay in a 
state of great suffering, ina hut erected for 
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the escaped crew; and this and other nar- 
row ‘sca,es from death, with his recollec- 
tions of his mother’s pious instructions in 
childhood, appear to have prepared him to 
listen to the faithful admonitions of Mr. 


Parker, whom he was so fortunate as to meet 
in New York. 


In our print the Peacock is seen at a 
distance, aground, where she lay fast sink- 
ing in the sand, which, under such circum- 
sances, is always washed from beneath 
a vessel, and thrown around it, and 
finally upon it, as it gradually goes down. 


The following is an extract from Lieut. 
Wilkes’ account: 


“Towards noon the breakers again in- 
creased and the sea was making a com- 
plete breach in all directions over the ship, 
which was filling fast, the water having 
risen above the level of the berth-deck-— 
The masts were cut away and the vessel 
lay a complete wreck, with nothing stand- 
ing but the stump of the mizzen mast. 


Lieutenant Emmans, who had charge of 
the boats, was during this time using every 
possible exertion to make a third trip, but 
without success; and the crews of the 
boats were the anxious witnesses of the con- 
dition of the ship, without being able to re- 
lieve those on board from their perilous situ- 
ation. ‘They persevered, however, in their 
fruitless and laborious endeavors, until one 
of the boats in charge of Mr. Lewis the 
gunner, was thrown end over end, and with 
her crew engulfed. Lieutenant De Haven 
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was fortunately close at band ma suc- 
ceeded, at last, in saving those o on board, al 
of whom were injured, and one of them s 
verely, by the breaking of his hip bone. 

The intense excitement both of those in 
the vessel and in the boats t this mom nt 
may be readily imagined. ‘The accident 
was seen from the ship. Captain Hudsc 
was satisfied that any immediate att: nese 0 
relieve them and his companions must be 
fruitless ; and that the only chance that re- 
mained, was to preserve the boats fora fu- 
ture occasion. He therefore ordered the 
ensign to be hoisted on the top of the mizzen 
mast, forasignal for the boats to retura to 
the land ; which was obeyed by them, al- 
though with the feeling that they were aban- 
doning their commander and those with 
him to their fate. ‘Those on board, on the 
other han: a were released from their a inxie! y 
for the boats, on which alone they e ld de 
pend for being relieved if the wide’ shoule 
remain together fora few hours. Of this, 
however, the wreck was far from promis- 
ing, amid the straggle between the waters 
of the great river (the Columbia) and those 
of the mighty ocean, when every surge 
seemed to forebode the utter dissolution of 
the fabric of the ship. 

By 8o’clock, Licutenant Emmans with 
the boats was again approaching the wets A. 
but the sea was still to o rough to venture 
near her; and it was not till 5 o’clock that 
he succeeded in getting alongside, when the 
remaining men were distribt ated among the 
boats, and embarked in cood order—C apt 
Hudson being the last to leave the ship. — 
They landed in Baker’s Bay—when Capt. 
Hudson was received by the other officers 
and men with three hearty cheers the 
spontaneous affection of their admiration 
and gratitude for the courage and conduct 
he had exhibited in his efforts for the pre- 
servation of the ship, and in finally presery- 
Ing the lives of all. 

The exertions of the officers and men were 
not yet at an end; for some faint hopes 
were entertained that a portion of the pro- 
perty might still be saved from the wreck, 
as a relie f in their utter state of destitution ; 
ind. in consequence, the boats were de- 
spatched the next morning at day break to 
the bar. But nothing was there to be seen 
of the Peacock, except the cap of her bow- 
sprit, for her upper deck had been sepa- 
rated and the pieces | scattered for many 
miles along the coast.’ 


MINING OPERATIONS OF THE FRENCH-— 
The French Minister of Public works has 
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just published the report of the works of 
the engineers of mines, &c., during the 
year 1844, and which acquires fresh im- 
portance every year as the working of 
mines becomes more developed. The re- 
port, afler giving a detailed list of the de- 
partments in which the mines of diflerent 
metals and minerals are found proceeds 


nc 


’ 
ij LA = 


“The number of mines now being work- 
ed amounts to 446, viz: 261 of coal; 143 
of iron; 14 of iead, copper, silver, anti- 
mony, and manganese; 16 of bituminous 
minerals, and twelve of rock salt. These 
works give employment to upwards of 
33,880, workmen. The duties forthe year, 
onlewles el on the nett produce, amount to 
369,903 franes, being 11,553 francs more 
than m 1843. Several quarries of white 
statuary marble have been opened in the 
departments of Ariege, the Aube, Isere, 
and the Hautes and Basses Pyrenees. 
The quarry of St. Beat, in the Hautes 
Pyrenees, has, in particular, ining hed an 
enormous block of white marble, of the 
first quality, for an equestrian statue. 
Quarries of black and green marble have 
been re-opened in the Hautes Alps, the 
Ariege, the Aube, nnd the Isere, to supply 
materials for the crypt of the tomb of Na- 
poleon, in the Church of the Invalides. 

Other quarries of brown and green mar- 
ble have been re-opened in the Basses 
Pyrenees, which had been worked with 
great success in the time of Louis XIV., 
and have furnished, amongst other pro- 
ducts of great beauty, twelve columns of 
four metres in height by fifty-five centi- 
metres in diameter, which were ordered 
by the King of Prussia for the Museum 
of Berlin, and have, in the short space of 
two months, been abstracted, turned, po- 
lished, and completed, at the extensive 
marble works at Bagnares de Bigorre. 
Iron works have of late acquired great ex- 
tension, and several important improvements 
have been introduced in the different pro- 
cesses. The information obtained by the 
superintending enginecrs, as to the manu- 
facture of steam engines is divided under 
two heads—first, steam engines and boilers 
used on land; and, second, those used on 
board steam-vessels. ‘The locomotives on 
railways are included in the first category. 
In the first class we find 6,350 steamboilers 
(5,613 of which are made in France) in 
use in 1943; out of this number, 1,698 
afforded steam for different purposes, and 
4,652 supplied 3,369 steam engines, 633 of 
which were of high and 2,736 of low 
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pressure, representing together a force of 
128,552 horse power, and replacing the 
labor of 892,790 men. In the second 
class we find that in 1843 the number of 
steamboats was 242, being thirteen more 
than in the previous year, and representing 
a force of 38,244 horse power. The 
weight transported by these steamboats, 1n- 
cluding that of the passengers, is estimated 
at 1,487,787 tons.” ( Selected.) 





Icnorance concerning the Great Salt Lake. 


Captain Fremont’s description of this re- 
markable piece of water we published in our 
last number. The following remarks of his, 
written in his journal, August 21st, on his 
approaching it, will make our readers ac- 
quainted with the vague ideas before enter- 
tained respecting its size and character. 

«We were now entering a region which 
for us possessel a strange and extraordinary 
interest.—We were upon the waters of the 
famous lake, around which the vague and 
superstitious accounts of the trappers had 
thrown a delightful obscurity, which we an- 
ticipated pleasure in dispelling, but which, in 
the mean time, left a crowded field for the 
exercise of our Imagination, 

In our occasional conversation with the 
few old hunters who had visited that region, 
it had been a subject of frequent speculation ; 
and the wonders which they related were not 
the less agreeable, because they were highly 
exaggerated and impossible. 


Hitherto this lake had been seen only by 
trappers who were wandering through the 
country in search of new beaver streams, 
caring very little for geography; its islands 
had never boen visited; and none were to be 
found who had entirely made the circuit of 
its shores; and no instrumental observations 
or geographical survey, of any description, 
had ever been made any where in the neigh- 
boring region. It was generally supposed 
that it had no visible outlet; but among the 
trappers, including those in my own camp, 
were many who beleived that somewhere on 
its surface was a terrible whirlpool, through 
which its waters found their way to the ocean 
by some subterranean communication. All 
these things had made a frequent subject of 
discussion in our desultory conversations 
around the fire at night; and my own mind 
had become tolerably well filled with their 
indefinite pictures and insensibly colored with 
their romantic descriptions, which, in the 
pleasure of excitement, | was well disposed 
to believe, and half expected to realize.” 


Here, too, we meet with the following in 
tcresting passages, 

We continued our road down the river, and 
at night encamped witha family of emigrants, 


two men, women and several children—who 
appeared to be bringing up the rear of the 


I was struck with the fine 
appearance of their cattle, some six or eight 
yoke of oxen, which really looked as well as 
if they had been all the summer at work on 


great caravan. 


some good farm. It was strange to see one 
small family travelling along through such a 
country, so remote from civilization. Some 
nine years since, such securtty might have 
been a fatal one; but since their disastrous 
defeats in the country a little north, the 
Blackfeet have ceased to visit these waters. 


Crossing, in the afternoon, the point of a 
narrow spur, we descended into a beautiful 
bottom, formed by a lateral valley, which 
presented a picture of home beauty that went 
directly to our hearts. The edge of the wood, 
for several miles along the river, was dotted 
with the white covers of emigrant wagons, 
collected in groups at different camps, where 
the smokes were rising lazily from the fires, 
around which the women were occupied in 
preparing the evening meal, and the children 
playing on the grass; and herds of cattle, 
grazing about on the bottom, had an air of 
quiet, security and civilized comfort that 
made a rare sight for the traveller in such a 
remote wilderness. 


On the 23d we had approached within 
something more than a mile of a Shoshonee 
village, when suddenly a single horseman 
emerged from it at full speed, followed by 
another, and another, in rapid succession ; 
and then party after party poured into the 
plain, until, when the foremost rider reached 
us, all the whole intervening plain was occu- 
pied by a mass of horsemen. 





Peace.—After many fears among the 
friends of peace in our country, that a war 
with England might be brought about, on the 
question of the occupation of Oregon, the 
prospect of an amicable settlement is much 
more flattering. Mr. Cass and others made 
speeches in Congress, corresponding with the 
warlike tone of the President’s message; but 
Mr. Galhoun’s influence is decidedly on the 
opposite side, which is unquestionably that of 
the vast majority of the country and of Eng- 
land also. Gratifying evidence is furnished, 
of the extensive prevalence of the spirit of 
peace, except among a portion, the selfish, the 
corrupt and inconsiderate. ‘Those of us who 
have seen one war will labor and pray that we 
nor our country may ever see another. The 
mere symptoms of one which we have had, 
have already sensibly affected every person 
in the country ; both in exciting fears, and in 
raising and sinking, by turns, the price of the 
staffoflite. Parents, and teachers, we hope, 
will use double exertions to inculcate the 
principles of peace on the young. 





Buenos Ayres.—It was supposed at the last 
dates, that the British and French fleets in 
the Plata were prepared to bombard the city 
of Buenos Ayres, to reduce Goy. Rosas to 
terms. 
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Hong Kong is a small Chinese island, from 
a mile to half a mile from the main land, 
102 miles from Canton, and nearer Whampoa, 
and is now in the possession of Great Britain, 
having been ceded to her by the late treaty. 
The English expected great commercial ad- 
vantages from this and their other acquisi- 
tions ; but they appear to have been much 
disappointed with them all, especially with 
this. According to late accounts, which we 
have published, Hong Kong, far from being a 
great emporium, is wholly neglected by the 
Chinese, who dare not visit it for trade, as is 
said, on account of the severe punishments 
threatened for those who may violate the re- 
gulations of the place. ‘The English mer- 
chants, who had built houses and stores, be- 
gun to erect a large town, and stocked the 
place with goods, have mortification to see 
the native ships sail by without even touching 
there. 

Hong Kong is situated in the large bay 
which receives the Canton River through the 
mouth called Bocca Tigris. Many smaller 
islands lie scattered around it. The centre 
of it is in latitude 22° 15’ N., and longitude 
114° 18’ |. Its medium length from east to 
west, is about seven miles, and its length, 4. 
The place selected for the town is on the 
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OF HONG KONG. 


north side. There are several convenient 
bays on the south-western shore; but they 
are occasionally exposed to a heavy swell, 
especially when the typhoons blow from that 
quarter. ‘This word, typhoon, in such fami- 
liar use With our seamen, is said to be a cor- 
ruption of the Chinese words, ty-fung, mean- 
ing merely strong wind. One of these was 
encountered by General Elliot and Sir Gordon 
Bremer, While on their passage along this 
part of the coast, and almost proved fatal 
to them. An interesting account of the storm 
was published soon after, which may be re- 
collected by some of our readers. 


The Hong Gazette, which is published oy 
the English at \this place, we have several 
times received, and extracted from it for the 
Amer. Penny Magazine. 


The following extracts from letters of Mrs. 
Graham, of Philadelphia, one of the episco- 
pal missionary band who sailed for China 
last winter, we copy from the “Spirit of 
Missions.” 


About nine o’clock, P. M., we came to an- 
chor, in perfect safety. Victoria is a city on 
the island of Hong Kong, and appears to be 

called by either name. It is built on a long 
narrow strip of land, between the water and 
the mountain. 
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We were surrounded by boats filled with 
Chinese families. They live on board of 
their boats. We saw them eating breakfast 
‘und using the chop-sticks. It was laughable 
to see them cramming down their rice, in no 
very genteel mouthfuls. Our breakfast, I 
can assure you, this morning, was relished 
very much ; fresh fish and eggs were heartily 
welcome after so long a voyage, and we did 
them full justice. I think I never tasted bet- 
ter fish in my life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood, with Miss Gillett and 
ourselves, went up to Dr. Bridgman’s, where 
we rested a few minutes. Soon after, Mr. G. 
and myself came down again to the water, 
took a Chinese boat and went up about two 
miles to the Rev. Mr. Stanton’s. Here we 
were very kindly received, and from thence I 
am now writing to you.” 


“Victoria, May 26, 1845. 

Mr. Graham has gone out to-day with Mr. 
Gutzlaff on one of his missionary tours, 
among the neighboring Chinese. Mr. Gutz- 
laff goes out thus every Sunday, (I am told,) 
and spends the day in passing from village 
to village, collecting the poor people and 
preaching to them. His acquaintance with 
many dialects gives him a great advantage in 
this respect. Mr. G. thought he might de- 
rive some useful ideas from witnessing his 
manner of dealing with the people. Mr. 
Gutzlaff says they are very kind; and from 
what we have seen of them, they appear to 
be a most inoffensive people, rather fearing 
us than being objects of terror to us. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith, a young English 
clergyman, who has been sent to this country 
by ‘The Church Missionary Society,’ in 
England, and who is at present staying with 
Mr. Stanton, invited us to take a sail under his 
protection. Mr. and Mrs. Stanton were en- 
gaged to visit some of his congregation. We 
sailed up a little way along the shore, and 
landed near a Chinese temple, Passing 
through a small village, and through some 
vegetable lots, of a small hill ina very shady 
spot, commanding a very pretty view of the 
harbor, we came toatemple. It was much 
larger than one J had visited before, and con- 
tained three or tive idols, I could not tell 
which for it was twilight, and we had but an 
imperfect view. It was dedicated to ‘the 
Queen of Heaven.’ The idols were as large 
as Jife—with most hideous countenances, 
with great eyes. The centre one was veiled, 
apparently a female, and I suppose this was 
the Queen herself. In front of her stood a 
long table set off with all manner o! finery, 
tinsel, flowers, and cups of tea. Every boat, 
even ot the smallest size, has its shrine. In 
some of them are idols too, and in all of them 
a light continually burning, with tinsel and 
many little cups of tea. They do not appear 
to think much of their idols, but they consider 
that to have them gives good luck. The 
people whom we met were very kind to us, 
offering us seats. We had not time to stop, 
but we did not refuse to take a little tea with 
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them, which pleasedthem. They ‘chin-chined’ 
us with g hearty good will. Tea you must 
know is the common drink here. It 1s taken 
very weak, but they never think of drinking 
wateralone. The tea-pot is always on the 
coals. Go when you will to a Chinaman’s 
house, at any hour, he will give you hot tea, 
and he seems very glad to show any one this 
hospitality. We took tea, on our return, with 
Mr. Brown, and reached home soon after in 
another boat. ‘These are like omnibusses in 
Philadelphia: you may get one at ariy hour, 
to convey you any where you wish to go, at 
a very cheap rate. On these boats, you would 
be surprised to see the women rowing and 
managing the sails, or steering, while the 
ckildren are running about, sometimes with 
an infant on the back. 


May 27th.—After dinner we went on the 
water. It was Mrs. Stanton’s intention, to go 
as far as Gowlooh,a large Chinese village. 
The wind not being faverable, and it being 
rather late, we did not goso great a distance, 
but crossed over to the main land. Here was 
a small village, where the people gathered 
together to look at us. We are as much ob- 
jects of curiosity here as ‘Chi’ and ‘Sin Say’ 
were to us in Philadelphia. We walked 
some distance out of the village, and I ga- 
thered some very pretty wild flowers. The 
country on this side is much more fertile than 
about Hong Kong. We passed many rice 
(or paddy) fields, and saw plots, planted with 
different kinds of vegetables; such as Irish 
and Carolina or sweet potatoes, egg plants, 
beans and tomatoes. 


Passing along, we came to another village 
where the people again flocked about us. 
Miss Jones frightened one poor mother very 
much by going up and caressing her babe. 
The child cried, and the mother turned very 
pale and ran away. It was some time before 
we regained her confidence. At last she 
came up to me, and timidly took hold of my 
cardinal and bonnet strings, when she smiled 
and seemed to feel assured. She then point- 
ed to the ornaments in her own hair, and she 
was much amused when Miss Jones, taking 
off her bonnet, showed her some jet orna- 
ments on her hair. ‘The people seem perfect- 
ly harmless and disposed. On returning, we 
met some women. One of them very kindly 
made us to understand that she wanted us to 
come into her house and rest. Promising to 
make them another visit, we left them.” 


In the afiernoon, Mrs. Stanton proposed 
that we should go up to the Rev. Mr, Brown’s 
in a boat, where the Bishop, Mrs. Boone, 
Misses Jones and Morse are staying. 


Our visit was very pleasant. The scenery 
by the Way is not very interesting, the town 
being built on a long narrow strip overhung 
by the mountains. These have a dreary ap- 
pearance, being covered only with short grass, 
with very few bushes, and nothing that 
could be called trees. ‘There are no forests 
here, nor do they know what a forest means. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lake Superior Copper—As the existence of 
copper mines on the shores of Lake Superior 
was known so long ago, it isa little singu- 
lar that they did not attract the notice of 
speculators until within a few years. In look- 
ing over the proceedings of the 18th Con- 
gress, a few days ago, we noticed that a pro- 
position to appropriate $20,000 to an explo- 
ration of these mines, was discussed !n that 
body, but finally lost. In that debate it was 
said that these mines were seen in 1689 by 
the monk La Houtan; in 1721, by the Jesuit, 
Father Charlevoix; in 1766, by Capt. Car- 
ver ; in 1771, by Henry; and in 1789, by Sir 
Alexander M‘Kenzie. Each of these travel- 
lers published an account of these mines, and 
their descriptions have excited the attention 
of the first mineralogist: of Europe. Some 
years before the commencement of our Revo- 
lution, a mass of silver ore was found in the 
same region, carried to Eneland, and gave 
rise toa mining company, of which the Duke 
of Gloucester was the head. They caused 
a gallery to be opened ona hill on the south 
side ofthe lake, but finding nothing but cop- 
per, the operations were discontinued ; for it 
was no object in the then condition of the 
country and state of transportation, to carry 
copper from Lake Superior to London. 

Governor Eustis, on his embassy to Hol- 
land, carried with him specimens of this cop- 
per, tohave it tested in the Mint of Utretclht. 
It was so tested, and the Report of the 
Inspector is to be found in all the European 
works on mineralogy. It says: 

‘The examination of the North American 
copper, in the sample received from his ex- 
cellency the Minister, by the operation of the 
coppel, and the test by fire, has proved that 
it does not contain the smallest particle of sil- 
ver, gold, or any other metal. Its coloris a 
clear red. It is peculiarly qualified for roll- 
ing and forging, and its excellence is indica- 
ted by its resemblance to the copper usually 
employed by the English for plating.—The 
dealers in copper call this sort Peruvzan cop- 
per, todistinguish it from that of Sweden, 
which is much less roalleable. The speci- 
men under consideration is incomparably 
better than Swedish copper, as well on ac- 
count of its brilliant color, as for the fineness 
of its pores, and its ductility.”-~—Jnd. State 
Journal, 
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Address to Sabbath School Teachers, 


(From a Committee of a Sabbath School 
Association. By Turo. Dwicut, Jr.) 

Sabbath Schools are generally acknowl- 
edged to be useful in more ways than was at 
first supposed. Even Robert Raikes, the 
founder, could not, we may reasonably af. 
firm, have anticipated all the modes in 
which this system has since operated. ‘The 
views of the early friends of Sab. Schools 
were probably as far from embracing the 
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whole extent of their useful sphere, as now 
are those entertained by some persons en- 
gvaged in conducting them—shall I say, 
perhaps some of our own? TheS. S. 1s 
not to bea fleeting institution. If any just 
opinion can be formed of the designs of the 
Almighty, concerning any of the means at 
the present time in operation in the world, 
we may conclude that Sunday Schools are 
designed to be permanent, greatly extended 
and improved, and to exerta powerful in- 
fluence in the promotion of the Reign of 
Righteousness on earth. Whoever has ta- 
ken part in the business of Sabbath Schools 
either as ateacher or as ascholar, has 
not been astonished to observe the variety 
of ways in which it cultivates the affections, 
trains the habits, stores, disciplines and 
strengthens the mind ? 


Many steps have been made in the sci- 
ence and practice of education within half 
a century, by the learned men who have 
devoted themselves to that important sub- 
ject; and some of the greatest wonders of 
modern times are seen in those simple sys- 
tems by which knowledge is more widely, 
cheaply and effectually diffused. Books 
have been written on such subjects, and 
the ingenuity of man, more than the wis- 
dom and kindness of God, is admired in 
their application to the good of mankind.— 
First, see the Lancasterian or monitorial 
system, introduced into so many countries, 
by which one teacher, with an assistant, in- 
structs and governs several hundred pupils. 
The monitors are elder children, who at 
given hours take their places each at the 
head of a class, and thereteach the young- 
er, while they view for their own benefit, 
what they have just learnt. Next observe 
the simultaneous system, on which large 
schools are formed in London and else- 
where. ‘The scholars are assembled in a 
largecircular room, and taught all at once 
by ateacher who stands in the centre. How 
vast an improvement does each of these 
‘eee appear, when compared with that of 
rearing a single child at a time, say the 
letters of the alphabet, or perform some 
other exercise at school! How ean it be, 
we are inclined to ask, that such great im- 
provements have remained so long unknown? 
But these principles, are notnew. They 
have been in different forms and in various 
degrees applied in families, by intelligent 
persons, probably for thousands of years, 
and no doubt with good success. It is true, 
that some parents may be so regardless as 
to persist in teaching their children one at 
a time: but how often has the good mother 
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been seen practising by turns monitorial 
and simultaneous instruction! She calls 
her children around her, and while one re- 
peats a lesson, or answers a question, she 
keeps the attention of the others awake, by 
asking them to correct any errors it may 
make. Tothe eldest she sometimes com- 
mils the task of teaching the rest; but thus 
resorts to the monitorial system in its sim- 
plest form, but not the least interesting or 
useful. That these principles of instruc- 
tion are good and sound, has thus been pro- 
ved by innnmerable experiments ; and it is 
remarkable, as has been before ‘observed, 
that they should not have been applied in 
regular systems to large schools, until with- 
in a few years. Whoever understands the 
principles, and reflects on what they are 
capable of doing, when applied with intel- 
ligenee and skill, must wish to see them 
better understood and more extensively use- 


ful. 


We are all teachers ; and, because teach- 
ing is apart of our weekly business, the 
foregoing remarks have now been made-— 
We are called ‘upon to practice some form 
of instruction in our Sabbath Schools. Did 
we ever reflect on the advantages we pos- 
sess, from the very organization of such 
schools? Do we know that we are en- 
gaged in teaching the most important of all 
subjects, on principles of this nature? We 
are teaching on a system which is already 
arranged forthe employment of the impro- 
ved forms of instruction above mentioned. 
The Sabbath School teacher, in his class, 
should teach them simultaneously. ‘Too 
many, it is true, seem never to have thought 
of the advantage arising from teaching ‘all 
at once instead of one at atime. But how 
evident is it! A person teaching a class 
of six for an hour, may hear them one at a 
time, and leave the rest to look about, or to 
do nothing. In that case he teaches each 
but one sixth part ofan hour. Let him keep 
all attentive, and occasionally ask this and 
that onea question about the lesson which 
another is reciting, and by keeping them 
attentive he willteach each a whole hour— 
that is, he confers six hours instruction upon 
the class instead of one. 


In teachers’ meeting, and often a bible 
) Class offer a beautiful example of mutual 
instruction. ‘The members meet to bring 
all the knowledge they have collected from 
commentators, conversation and reflection 
into one mass ; and that mass is shared in 
by all. Being thus provided, each teacher 
proceeds the next Sabbath to dispense of his 
treasure to his class; and thus, one im- 
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portant truth, one affecting illustration or 


judicious method, modestiy advanced, even 


by the humblest mind, may produce effects 
upon a whole school by the simple but ad- 
mirable organization ‘of the system in which 
we are engaged. 


Think then what power is placed in our 
hands! We have at our direction means 
which are considered invaluable when ap- 
plied to the diffusien of wisdom, merely of 
this world. Why should we think them of 
less importance, when prepared for the 
diffusion of divine knowledge, and put at 
our disposal? Why should we not feel 
solicitous to apply them in the best man- 
ner? Is it not worthy of a question from 

each teacher here: “‘ What part can I act, 
what step can I take, to secure to my class 
the benefits here provided for ? 


If one part of this plan be neglected, we 
cannot expect to find the benefits which it is 
designed to produce when in complete ope- 

ration. Ifthe teachers’ meeting is neglect- 
ed, the teacher cannot feel all that warmth 
in the interests of the school which is.excited 
by the association of fellow instructors, or 
to come prepared to dispense to his class all 
the knowledge which others have obtained. 
If he takes no pains to interest his pupils in 
every partof the recitation and exercises, 
he must not be surprised that their pro- 
gress is slow in proportion to their number, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The City; or, the Physiology of London 
Business——The title of this amusing 
book clearly denotes its contents, which fur- 
nish a complete outline of city life and city 
business. ‘The various resorts of the mer- 
chants (Lloyds’, the North and South Ameri- 
can, the Jamaica, thé Baltic, the Jerusalem, 
and Garraway’s coffee houses) are described 
in a pleasing manner; and those who wish 
to become acquainted with the elements of a 
mercantile career, or dive into the mysteries 
of commercial operations, should, make them- 
selves acquainted with its pages, as they af- 
ford a vast deal of information § on these 
points. The writer has evidently mixed in 
the scenes which he describes, and their ac- 
curacy is tested by our every-day experi- 
ence. Besides giving a history of the Stock 
Exchange, and the course of business follows 
ed by its members, the Royal Exchange has 
not been forgotten, and we have also some 
interesting sketches of the city magnates— 
such as Messrs. Rothschild, Samuel Lloyd 
Jones, Samuel Gurney, the Messrs. Salo- 
mons, Sir Isaac Lyon ‘Goldsmidt, Jas. Cook, 
Thomas Ward, and other well known indi- 
viduals occupying a leading position in the 
commerce of our country Eng. paper. 
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Value and Prospects of Life in the United 
States—We find in the last number of the 
Merchant’s Magazine, an article by Dr. J, 
Space, of Mass., analysing the various Uni- 
ted States censuses, regarding the ages of in- 
habitants with a view to illustrate the value 
and prospects of life in the United States.— 
The introduction into this country of the in- 
stitution of life insurances, which has been so 
long in extensive and useful operation in 
Great Britain, must, it is well remarked by 
the author of this article, be made only on 
American foundations. ‘These, and other 
considerations, render the determination of 
the value of life of political and mercantile 
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our countrymen are far from entertaining those 
conceptions of it which it merits; yet it must 
ever be kept in view, and the press should 
acquaint the public with facts respecting the 
condition of other countries, to impress them 
more deeply with the duty of doing something 
for the improvement of our children, and the 
benefit of our own land. 
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‘ PP © WRIRWe * number of the living.—The city of Boston 
—_ : had, in 1840, twenty-nine per cent ofits white 
i STANZAS. male population between the ages of 20 and 
: 7 on -anliak ' : 
> Beside a cold, sepulchral stone, > 89, which is but a little less than the whole 
( In melancholy mood per centage under the age of 15, a circum- 
) ? on s , 
> An aged widow sat alone Senge wash eas how ea te Som 
¢ Wrinkled and pale—in saddened tone er 7 pn 
‘a dellen conmottdined centage of deaths, for ten years—of persons 
A between 20 and 30 was 13 and six tenths, of 
. s, W 
Years passed away, when in the tomb all the deaths, while less than nine per cent 
The aged form was laid; of all the deaths occur between these ages in 
Oe, b : Yr - an ¢ : 
Now, by the vault, o’erwhelmed with gloom, gprs ase _asetrninragP “enguecmme aor wr 
A youth, whose cheeks had lost their bloom, 8 P ‘8 Ms wi 
7 vr d tween the agesof 20 and 30, than any other 
A mourntul requiem made. ; ; 
¢ state inthe Union, (viz. 20 per cent,) evident- 
< He too was soon by mourners borne, ly due tO the temporary residence of many 
( And laid into the grave unmarried persons from states of the north, 
C c , ; > ° bei . = J 
¢ There slept; while on his bier forlorn, rakes, gehen: iho scp ilovn de wy bar eg 
‘ Another in distress did mourn Tn th ms : ml pri tere wed he <a 
? For him he could not save. a nye weeny ee ee —— 
) ceptions, there are more inhabitants under 
¢ TI ; 2 . the age of five years than between the ages 
j Qi) ig ¢ “—_ ‘ 
| 'e te eee eee ee ee of 20 and 30; so in the western states—while 
5 oon is no st viet ) the reverse is true of the middle and New 2 
¢ For, Pp a . De 8e HUMAn Sol, 7 England states. In the United States these ¢ 
¢ the The ble — Phis ne to spol numbers are nearly balanced. In 1830, there 
? e blossoms of his day. were more under five than between 20 and 30, 2 
: which became reversed in 1840, andin future ¢ 
) The heavenly orbs forever shine ; ) the majority will remain as in 1840, continu- 
) The earth puts forth her bloom ; ing to increase. The date of equality must , 
> But man endowed with gilts divine, have been about 1833. -The whole atticle is ¢ 
‘ Is born in wretchedness to pine, interesting and instructive.—N. Y. Eve. Gaz. $ 
) And close his days in gloom. Sa 
5 American Education. ) 
> Yet there’s a mild and soothing ray ¢ ~ ps : pees: 9 
; ret So high an idea, so exalted an appreciation § 
( More bright than stars of even, > 7:5 . . “sai 
; That cheers through life’s eventful day ave we formed of what this term should ex- 
> The Christian in his weary way— ? press, that we are ata loss in what manneg 
) rn: oe . ( ° ° . 
. Tis the blessed hope of Heaven. » to do justice to the subject. Wherever we ‘ 
? Eve. Jour. ; turn, we see evidence to prove that most of 
| 5 
) 
>? 
( 
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importance. The whole article, illustrated 
with tables, is replete with conclusions de- 
duced from statistical data. We compile 
from the article a few of the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the learned writer. It appears 
that the average atiained by all who die 
in England is thirty-eight years. Were the 
United States equally salubrious, the average 
of all who die here must be less, because the 
actual living are somuch younger on an ave- 
rage, and deaths, other things being equal, 
must take place at ages proportional to the 
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[s published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 

6 sets for $5. 

Back numbers supplied. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money. 

Enclose a One Dollar Bill, without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 

‘“ The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.’”—JV. Y. Observer. 

“Tt should be in every family in the country.”— 
NV. Y. Baptist Recorder. 

The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similarterms. Al somany other papers. 
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